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EDUCATION OF INSTRUCTERS. 


We a few weeks since (see p. 94) copied from the Boston Re- 
corder & Telegraph a brief notice of a plan for enlarging the 
system of instruction in Amherst College. The Report of the 
Faculty, containing a development of this plan, has since reached 
us ; and we now extract that part of it which relates to the de- 
partment to be “ devoted to the science and art of teaching.” 

*‘ The Board will recollect, that in our first Report, we ven- 
tured to express a decided judgment in favor of a new department 
for systematic instruction in the science of education ; and all 
our subsequent thoughts onthe subject have conspired to strength- 
en the opinion which we then entertained. Indeed, we look at 
this chasm, in the most completé and popular system of an en- 
lightened age, with increasing wonder. Why has it been suffered 
so long to remain, or rather why to exist at all in our public 
seminaries? No respectable Colleg@ would think itself organized, 
without a department of Natural Philosophy, and another of 
Chemistry—nor without Professors in Rhetoric and the Lan- 
guages; and yet, howfew who enjoy these advantages in college, 
expect ever to be practical Chemists, or Philosophers, or Critics. 
How then can the most distinguished and useful literary institu- 
tions in the land go on from year to year without a single in- 
structer devoted to the science of education, when three fourths 
of their sons expect to be teachers in one form or another them- 
selves, and when the primary schools, aeademies, and higher in- 
stitations of learning, require twice or thrice as many thousands 
to supply them, as are wanted for all the learned professions to- 
gether ? Every third or fourth man we meet, is, or has been, a 
schoglmaster ; but who among a thousand of the best qualified. 
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was ever regularly instructed himself in the science and art oi 
teaching, for a single quarter? And to rise still higher, who that 
daily gives lectures or hears recitations in college, does not find 
reason to regret, that when he was a student, the analysis of 
mind was so little known or thought of, with reference to the 
Science of education? Who, m short, is so old, or so wise, that 
he would not gladly take his place as a learner, under a compe- 
tent Professor of this noble, but strangely neglected science ? 

We feel confident that the time has come to supply this great 
desideratum. The public is not only prepared for it, but loudly 
demands it, and will, we are perfectly assured, rejoice to see the 
Trustees. of this College acting definitively on the subject. Nor, 
if we judge correctly, will an enlightened community be satisfied 
with any but the most comprehensive and liberal views in the 
establishment of this new department. To occupy the whole 
ground, will require, ; 

1. Much time and talent in the selection, revision, and com- 
pilation of elementary school books.—2. An experimental school, 
consisting of young children, under the entire control of the de- 
partment ; where students may have opportunity to learn the art 
of teaching from example, and in which new methods of instruc- 
tion may be tried, and the results carefully recorded.—3. Ade- 
quate provision for the systematic instruction of school-masters, 
inall the branches of education, which they may have occasion 
to teach in our primary or district schools, together with the 
theory of teaching and government.—4. An able and connected 
review, or rather series of reviews, of all the popular systems of 
education now in use, particularly in our own country, with free 
and critical remarks -upon college text-books.—-5. A course of 
lectures annually by the professor, on the science of education, 
for the particular benefit of the regular members of college, but 
which other young men, wishing to qualify themselves for teach- 
ing, might be permitted to attend. 

Less than this ought not to satisfy public expectation from the 
department, when time shall have been allowed, and means pro- 
vided, for its complete organization. But we do not think it 
necessary to occupy the whole ground at once. Leet the system 
be introduced gradually, and with ultimate reference to the most 
ample enlargement. As the first and most urgent call is for good 
teachers in the common schools, let arrangements be made, as 
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soon as practicable, to receive a limited number of young men, 
and put them upon such a course of study, as, when successfully 
completed, will entitle them to a certificate from the department. 

The details of instruction, study, examinations, tuition fees, 
and the like, we purposely omit in this Report ; our object being 
simply to present an outline of the improvements contemplated 
in the general plan. It is obvious to remark, however, that a 
department for the education of schoolmasters, offers some ad- 
vantages by being cennected with a respectable college, which 
cannot be enjoyed at so cheap a rate in a separate institution. 
Competent professors in natural philosophy, chemistry, natural 
history, and rhetoric, commodious lecture-rooms, and costly ap- 
paratus, are already provided for other and higher purposes : the 
aid of most of these is very important, if not essential, te every 
man who is to assist in educating the children and youth of this 
great republic. A literary atmosphere too, exists in the precincts 
of a college, which, though free as common air, is never formed 
at onee, but is gradually and expensively created.” 





MATERNAL EDUCATION. 
(Concluded.) 

This is another point which cannot be too urgently pressed on 
the attention of those te whom are entrusted the oversight and 
training of a rational being in the first years of its existence. Let 
them understand that thé character is affected and determined 
less by express teaching of duty, than by the indirect influences 
exerted on the feelings, opinions, passions, conduct, of the child, 
through the circumstances in which he lives, and the principles, 
manners, conversation, and example of those around him. This 
point we apprehend is not in general sufficiently considered. And 
the mistake which prevails in relation to it, arises, we presume, 
from applyiag to the moral education of the child, the modes of 
procedure which properly belong to the intellectual education 
alone. Intellectual education is carried on* by set tasks, direct 
instruction, formal lessons. Hence the term itself always carries 
with it, to most minds, the idea of a school, and a teacher, and a 
set recitation. This grows out of the customary mode of im- 





“Partly, perhaps chiefly, but by no means entirely.—Ep. Teacner’s GuipE. 
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parting knowledge. But it is quite another matter, when we 
speak of education in the sense of imparting character. 

It so happens, however, that this instruction by tasks and re- 
citations, which constitutes only a form, is suppused by too many 
to constitute the essence of education. Hence it is transferred 
from the school room to the family ; and, having been employed 
to instill the parts of speech and the principles of arithmetic, is 
used in the same way for the purpose of enforcing moral truths 
and forming the character. Parents think that set harangues, 
formal speeches, express commands, lessons for the memory, 
either occasionally or every day,—will do that for their children 
in virtue, which the same process has done for them in geography 
and grammar. And therefore, when they have exhorted and 
commanded, and done the other task work, they feel themselves 
exonerated ; and, if the children do not turn out well, think it is 
no fault of their own. 

But herein is a great mistake. The moral education of the 
man does not consist in his learning certain lessons of morality ; 
in his being taught that such and such things are his duty, and 
such other things to be avoided. One may be perfectly aware 
of this, and yet be far from virtuous—in moral philosophy may 
be instructed as an angel, and yet in moral practice may be per- 
verse asa demon. No—his dispositions must be disciplined and 
formed to prefer and pursue what he knows to be right. His 
taste and destres need instruction far beyond his intellect ; and 
they are not to be instructed as the memory is filled—by set and 
formal tasks. We do not say that the express teaching of duty 
is unnecessary. Quite the contrary. It is essential. But it is 
not that which is alone or chiefly essential. There are other 
things far more important to be attended to ; anda child placed 
amid favorable circumstances, and under the influence of con- 
stant consistent good example, may dispense with express lessons 
on conduct, much better than, receiving these lessons, he can dis- 
pense with that example. ‘The circumstances in which a child 
is constantly exposed from the atmosphere, the climate in which 
he resides [There appears to be some omission here.] They 
make up that assemblage of invisible, intangible, indescribable in- 
fluences, which, in the moral world, as in the natural, give a com- 
plexion, hue, constitution, character—inevitably—to all who are 
subjected to it ; igfluences, which you in vain seek to counter- 
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act by laborious exertion. You would in vain strive to give to 
the inhabitants of hotter and more voluptuous climes, the hardi- 
hood and vigor of those who inhabit the temperate regions—no 
process of discipline and training would effect it ; for all the in- 
fluences of nature, mysterious and inexplicable as they are, are 
against you. Place the plants and fruits of the tropics beneath 
the skies of a higher latitude, and no care you can bestow will 
prevent them from degenerating. The invisible influence of 
climate is not to be counteracted nor resisted. 

Now it is precisely so in the moral constitution of man. There 
is aclimate in his parents’ house, there is a combination of cir- 
cumstances to whose influence he is there exposed, which may not 
be detected or described, and which does more than all things 
else to temper his mind, to give the tone of his dispositions, to 
form his principles and habits, and to determine the growth, 
form, and stature of his whole character. If it be a deleterious 
influence, precept and exhortation will not prevail against it. 
Give exhortation and advice as you please—you might as well 
declaim against the malaria of Rome, or the enfeebling breath of 
the equatorial regions. It is an influence flowing from the char- 
acter of the parents and other members of the family, and the ar- 
rangements of the household, and their familiar conversation and 
modes of speech, the conduct of their unguarded hours, their lit- 
tle preferences, their favorite tastes and whims—in short, all that 
they do themselves, and all that they say of others. ‘This is an 
influence over the child’s heart, which is never interrupted. When 
you think not of it, it is operating. When you have forgotten 
that your offspring is present, it is operating. If it be of a ten- 
dency contrary to the language of your advice, it thwarts that 
advice. It putsa powerful and irresistible negative on every ad- 
monition. It contradicts every profession, and sets at nought 
every expostulation. When you observe this, and see that your 
words are fruitless, you think your child ungrateful, self-willed, 
perverse. But where does the blame lie ? Is it wholly on his 
part ? Believe us, no. 1t were as unreasonable to complain that 
the pine-apple refuses to flourish and regale you in your garden, 
though you watch it and prune it, dig about it and waterit, as that 
your boy will not be virtuous by admonition and precept, when 
all the influences to which you habitually expose him, are dete- 
riorating and bad. Leet these be changed, and you may reason- 
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ably anticipate good consequences. Place the plant in a genial 
climate, and it will bear you fruit. 

These remarks will help to explain the apparent inefficacy of 
education in so many instances ; will enable us to see how it is, 
that, in many cases where great pains seem to have been taken, 
there is yet a most unsatisfactory result. The reason probably 
is, that a wrong sort of pains has been taken. Direct instruction 
has been given ; but the influence of circumstances has not been 
considered : the indirect power of example and habit has been 
overlooked. 

From the course of remark thus far pursued, may be readily 
inferred the great importance of beginning education early—one 
of the points which we laid down at first. For what have we 
seen to be the object? To form the character. How is this to be 
done ?- Not by lessons, but principally through the influences of 
example and circumstance and situation. How soon is the child 
exposed to these influences ? From the moment it opens its eyes 
and feels the pressure to its mother’s bosom ; from the hour that 
it becomes capable of noticing what passes around it, and know- 
ing the difference of one thing from another. So powerful are 
the gradual and unnoticed influences of these early months, that 
the infant, if indulged and humored, may grow into a petty ty- 
rant at ten months old ; and tottle about at two years, a selfish, 
discontented, irritable thing, that every oue but the mother turns 
from with disgust. During this period, every human being is 
making his first observations, and acquiring his first experience ; 
passes his early judgments, forms opinions, acquires habits. They 
may be ingrained into the character for life. Some right and 
some wrong notions may take such firm hold, and some impres- 
sions, good or bad, may sink so deep, as to be with scarcely any 
orce eradic ated. There is no donbt, that many of those incur- 
able crookednesses of disposition, which we attribute to nature, 
would be found, if they could be traced, to have originated in the 
early circumstances of life. Just asa deformed and stunted tree 
is so, not from any natural perversity of the seed from which it 
sprung, but from the circumstances of the soil and situation where 
it grew. 

_ We do indeed sometimes see those who apparently resist the 
most injurious influences, and form the best characters under the 
worst circumstances ; and those also who form the worst charac- 
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ters under the best circumstances. Such instances occasionally 
- rise up before us, and almost tempt us to abandon our specula- 
tions in despair, and give ourselves up to an indolent skepticism 
of all practical efforts in the cause ; since wisdom and foresight 
appear to have been mocked and baffled, and chance to have 
thrown down in derision the toils and watchings of most faithful 
parents. But then in such instances, we are always to bear in 
mind, that we are not, and cannot be, acquainted with the whole 
of the case. There are many circumstances attendant on the 
growth and history of children, which, of course, can never come 
to our knowledge. Hours pass away, during which we do not 
observe them, and cannot tell what impressions they are receiv- 
ing. Who does not know from his own experience, that an in- 
delible impression may be made in a short time, against which 
no vigilance of parent or tutor could possibly guard, which may 
be strong enough to counteract their labors, and give a final bent 
to the character opposed to their settled and painful endeavors ? 
Against such apparent chances it were vain to guard. They 
must be left to that Being in the path of whose providence they 
occur. They should not be allowed to weaken, they should 
rather strengthen, our resolution to give early, and watchful, sys- 
tematic attention to this point ; to labor perseveringly in the ef- 
fort to ensure for favorable influences and impulses such an as- 
cendancy, to make the moral climate in which the immortal plant 
is growing, so thoroughly congenial and healthy, that no casual 
occurrence, or temporary exposure, or unexpected change, shall 
have power to disappoint our hopes, or blast the fair promise of 
perfection. Only the most faithful and unremitting care, can 
warrant us in the indulgence of such an expectation. 

Education is begun at the wrong end, and is begun too late. 
We let four or five years pass by, and then send the child to 
school, and begin to pay attention to his habits. Many of his 
habits ought to have been formed for life at that period. What 
else is to be done for four or five years, but to form his habits of 
temper and disposition, and lay the foundation of his character ? 
Why does the all wise Creator cause the dispositions and tem- 
per to be developed so long before the understanding, before the 
capacity for reasoning and reading, except to teach us that they 
a e to be first disciplined and cultivated ? This first unfolding of 
the moral powers suggests to us our first duty. We are to take 
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these infant spirits, and train their wills and affections, and teach 
them obedience to their parents, kindness to those about them, 
the government of their little passions, the love of God, the love 
of truth, the difference between right and wrong ;-—all these 
things are to be taught them while yet incapable of exercising the 
reason and acquiring by study the earliest branches of school 
learning. ‘This is the employment for the few first years—this, 
laying the foundation for self-government and character. If done 
then, and well done, it is probably done forever.* If not done 
then, it will be attempted afterward under the severest disadvan- 
tages ; and a settled, thorough, principled character may never 
be gained at all. There are some seeds which must be planted 
in the very earliest spring, or there is no hope that they will grow 
vigorously and arrive at perfection. 

We have opened on a great subject, and one thatdemands fur- 
ther and frequent attention. For the present we lay down our 
pen, to resume it on some future opportunity. Inthe mean time, 
as we shall not forget our interest in mothers, let not mothers 
forget their duty.” 


-Sre—- 
MORAL INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC SEMINARIES. 


The following remarks are extracted from an essay, in the 
New York Observer, on “* Public Seminaries of Education.” 

From a long course of observation, I have come to the conclu- 
sion, that our Colleges are very unjustly blamed as the cause of 
the corruption and ruin of youth whose character becomes de- 
veloped and fixed during their collegiate course. The causes 
lie deeper and-‘more remote than is generally supposed. It is 
important that these causes should be known, in order that rem- 
edies may be applied where alone there is a probability that they 
may be effectual. 

Io the first piace, I suspect the dangers existing in Colleges to 
the morals and piety of youth are greatly magnified. Having 
children of my own to educate, 1 have not neglected to notice 
those situations which promise the greatest security to good mor- 
als. I have seen families whose sons have been kept under the 
paternal roof until] they arrived at maturer years, and in many 





* Not unless the same “ employment” be continued for alorger period than “ four o 
five years.”—-Ep. TEACHER’S GUIDE. 
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instances I have seen those who were docile and moral until they 
were fifteen or sixteen years of age, casting off parental restraint, 
and becoming idle, and dissipated, and ruined in the daily sight 
of a mother’s tears. Over such cases, the broken hearted parent 
mourns in silence, because he has no one to blame except him- 
self. But if the same thing occurs at a place of public educa- 
tion, he never ceases to hate and abuse the institution where his 
son was ruined.—I have seen other youth sufficiently promising 
until the same age, placed in counting-houses or mechanic shops, 
and the same melancholy results have ensued. In these cases, 
the parent perhaps blames the individual merchant or mechanic 
under whose care he had placed his son: but he never thinks of 
condemning the whole profession or occupation as fatal to piety 
and morals. Butall parents whose sons have turned out badly 
at College, with one voice condemn the institution as the cause 
of their ruin. 

Now, I do suspect, that, if the same number of youth in other 
circumstances were taken and compared with those who are ed- 
ucated in our Colleges, in point of morality aud piety the result 
would be in favor of the latter. An actual comparison of this 
kind is the only fair method of forming a just estimate of the 
moral tendency of the diflerent situations in which youth are 
placed ; vague and indefinite observations often deceive us. 

In the common estimates formed on this subject, no account 
istaken of the number of youth who form industrious and virtu- 
ous habits, or of those who become really pious, while at College. 
I know there is danger, great danger in our public literary insti- 
tutions—but danger is not confined to them. It is not there a- 
lone that young men, and even boys, (detestable as the practice 
is,) “smoke segars and chew tobacco.” ‘The seeds of moral 
corruption are usually sown at a much earlier period than the 
day of matriculation in a College Catalogue. Not unfrequently 
they are implanted in the nursery, or in the primary school, or in 
the Academy. 1 will say nothing of the bad management, or of 
the excessive indulgence, of the child when under its motker’s 
immediate care. Itis an admitied fact, that a bias may be giv- 
en at this early age, which will remain through life. 

After this period, the parent is otherwise too much occupied, 
or too indolent, to instruct or superintend the instruction of his 
son. He is sent to school to have him out of the way. And if 
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the parent would then resign him udféservedly to the care of a 
competent and faithful teacher, it would be well. But this teach- 
er is too severe—that one too relax—this one exacts too much— 
that too little.—The boy is removed from school to school, at the 
caprice of a parent who one day wishes his darling son to know 
every thing ina few months, and the next is afraid his health will 
be ruined by too close application to books. 

The same parental caprice attends the ill-fated lad when he 
is old enough to enter a grammar school or Academy, whether 
he is sent as a day scholar or placed in the hands of his preeep- 
tor. Sometimes a school is selected because it is cheaper ; 
sometimes because a new plan is proposed—a wonderful im- 
provement is introduced, teaching every thing in a short peri- 
od,—geology, mineralogy, chemistry, astronomy, are all made 
familiar to a boy who perhaps cannot read or write his mother 
tongue with accuracy, or make the simplest calculatien in old 
fashioned Arithmetic. Believe me, quackery is not confined to 
medicine, and valetudinarians are not the only dupes in the 
world. Before the teacher has had an opportunity to know the 
disposition and capacity of his pupil ; he is removed, and com- 
mitted to other hands. Amidst these changes it usually happens, 
that the instructer who teaches one thing thoroughly before he 
commences another, has the mortification to see his desks va- 
cant, and his school deserted. 

But it will be said that this injndicious management of parents 
affects only the intellectual improvement of their children—their 
moral habits are the great subjects of anxiety. Admitted. But 
let it be remembered that intellectual and moral habits are more 
intimately connected than is usually supposed. A boy whose 
studies are unskilfully directed, generally contracts a dislike to 
his books, and seeks for something interesting in the society of 
the idle and vicious ; and no restraints you can impose, will 
change his propensities. I repeat it—regular, industrious mental 
habits, are intimately connected with good morals. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH AN INDOLENT STU- 
DENT ? 


In a late number of the Portland Mirror, we find the follow- 
ing ‘* Question,” proposed by a correspondent, and answered 
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by the editor : ‘“* What oug.t to be done with a student, of six- 
teen or seventeen years of age, who has been at College a year 
or more, and has become notoriously indolent in his,studies ?” 
The remarks of the editor are as follows : 

We had taken up our pen with the intention of meeting this 
question with a very abrupt and laconic answer; when the 
thought occurred,—‘ Possibly it proceeded from some anxious 
parent, who feels a personal interest in it.’ If so, we cannot 
find it in our heart to add affliction to the afilicted, by any unne- 
cessary roughness in our manner of treating it. Disappointed 
hopes, blasted expectations, ill-requited Jove, are surely enough 
for such a parent to endure from the child of his care, without 
any aggravation of his sufferings from us. There are few af- 
flictions, which would so quickly rouse our sensibilities,—few 
in which we should so deeply sympathise, especially when the 

consequences of indolence to the moral character are consider- 
-ed. The removal of a child by death. would be a light afilic- 
tion compared with this. In the former case, the wound would 
be healed, or, at least, its anguish would be mitigated, by time ; 
in the latter, the heart will continue to bleed, till the ungrateful 
object ofits anxiety is no more, or till oppressed with sorrow, it 
ceases to beat, and finds repose in the grave. 

For slight delinquencies, which the thoughtlessness and levi- 
ty of youth will account for, without any radical defect of char- 
acter, recourse should be had to expostulation and remonstrance, 
before any harsher remedies are applied. -Every motive which 
itis proper to urge, and which is suited to influence the youth- 
ful mind, should be employed tc reclaim him to his duty. 

But the question supposes a more desperate case, a fixed hab- 
it, ‘notorious indolence ;’ consequently the remedy must be suit- 
ed to the disease. We know of only one: he should be imme- 
diately removed from College, and put to manual labor! Let 
him be compelled to dig the earth, or wield the axe, or beat the 
anvil, or buffet the ocean’s billows,—and this, if possible, without 
any means of evasion. If necessary, let him be bound to a mas- 
ter, who shall see that he ‘ fulfils his daily task,’ and delivers the 
tale of bricks.’ This appears to be the mildest course which 
the case will admit, or which affords promise of suc- 
cess. His offence is a rank one—he has thrown away the incal- 
culable “ price put into his hands to get wisdom,” and that too, 
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against a mother’s affectionate intreaty, a father’s commands and 
wishes. He has cut off the fond and delightful anticipations of 
his parents, and left their souls a prey to disappointments, the 
most trying that could befall them. If he would turn their sor- 
row into joy, let him yield to the discipline; or rather let him 
immediately repent and reform. 

But why take this summary course with an indolent youth ? 
Because, the longer he is suflered to remain, the more the evil 
will grow upon him. 

Because it is a useless expense which is bestowed upon a 
youth in College, who does not appreciate his privileges, nor 
‘improve his opportunities. If the parents are poor, they do in- 
justice to themselves and other members of the family, by ex- 
pending their hard earned treasure te support one in idleness, 
from whom they can never expect an equivalent, either in the 
honor he will confer on them, the support and comfort he will 
afford their declining years, or in occupying a sphere of useful- 
ness to society at large. If rich, they had better make a differ- 
ent disposition of their money. 

Because, when idleness becomes habitual, the moral charac- 
ter suffers, and will be ruined beyond recovery, unless a sum- 
mary and powerful remedy is immediately adoj.ted. 

Because an indolent youth, if suffered to remain, will injure 
and corrupt his fellow students. Let their motto be ‘* Busy,”— 
and every drone banished from the hive. 

Because it is, so to speak, profaning the temple of Science 
and the Muses, to stand within its threshold and offer no devo- 
tion. To say nothing of his moral obligations to employ his tal- 
ents, and enrich his mind, the youth who can see nothing in the 
demonstrations of Mathematics, in the Philosophy of the Mind, 
in the wonders of God’s Universe and the illustrations of its 
laws, which he has opportunity to witness,—nothing in the whole 
circle of the sciences, nor in the inviting fields of literature, 
which are spread open before him, to awaken a desire of im- 
provement and kindle within him an irrepressible ardor of pur- 
suit,—has mistaken his destiny. His mind is not formed to no- 
ble deeds. It is too unsusceptible and grovelling to act favora- 
bly, or powerfully upon the minds of his fellow men. He must 
descend to a lower sphere. 

Because an indolent youth will, generally, make an indolent 
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man ; aad an indolent collegian, if he should hereafter enter up- 
on a profession, will prove, at best, but a quack; for he has 
failed to store his mind with that knowledge which lays the 
foundation for professional skill and distinction. And who wishes 
to intrust the care of his soul toa sleepy, indolent minister ; or 
his property with a stupid lawyer ; or his health and life with a 
lounging, ignorant physician ? 

Because a person, who spends his term at a literary institu- 
tion, and receives what are called « the honors of College,’ with- 
out any such accessions to the strength and resources of his 
mind, as shall qualify him for usefulness, is often regarded as a 
nuisance, and actually receives less of deference and respect, 
than the sailor, the day laborer, or even the scavenger, whose 
useful office it is to keep the streets clean. 

Because, by changing his employment, there is some reason 
to hope he may become a reformed aud useful man. 


_ -ene— 
METHOD OF COMMUNICATING MORAL AND RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


{Extracted from the Journal of Education.] 


Direct and formal address is the least profitable channel, in 
which instruction of any kind, and especially religious instruc- 
tion, isever conveyed. Ifwe would win the young to the prac- 
tice of a given virtue, or would cultivate in them a given feeling 
of piety, we must not lecture them about it : this is a dull and 
dreary road by which to conduct them to the end we have in 
view. The most effectual way of impressing a good lesson on 
the minds of children, and perhaps of adults too, is to give them 
an example of it in the character and conduct of an individual. 
Take as an instance our Savior’s reply to the question, ‘* Who 
is my neighbor ?? A reader who will take the pains to compare 
the number of sermons or addresses contained in the New Testa- 
ment, with that of the parables, will find the latter vastly to 
preponderate. ‘The sacred volume should itself be the model of 
all our attempts in endeavoring to instruct the young. Leta 
teacher or a parent who thinks differently, try with his young 
circle a direct address on a given subject, in the style of a sermon; 
and then relate an interesting narrative, embracing the same 
points in the form of example :—the countenances of his audience 
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will be a sufficient indication which method actually finds its 
way to the young heart.—Farther, let him try, at the end of a 
month, to ascertain how much of either exercise is best remem- 
bered ; and he will be abundantly satisfied as to which method 
makes the deepest impressions. If example’is better than pre- 
cept, the rehearsal of example must have the same preference. 


r 








IN'TELLIGHNCE. 
EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


{From Mr. Thompson’s Report to the British and Foreign Bible Society.] 


The philanthropic individual who furnishes this Report, has devoted himself for many 
years tu the improvement of education in South America. His statements are those of a 
personal and diligent observer, and may be received with complete reliance on their accu- 
racy. The schools of which he speaks are all on the plan of mutual instruction. 

fournal of Education. 


In Buenos Ayres, there were, in 1821, eight schools for boys 
and one for girls, within the limits of the city, and about an equal 
number in the surrounding villages, all under the ‘ countenance 
of the civil authority. At the last dates, Mr. Armstrong com- 
puted the number of schools at about 100, in which not fewer 
than 5000 children of both sexes were receiving instruction upon 
the British system. The schools are favored not only by gov- 
ernment,’but by many of the most distinguished clergy. 

At Monte Video, Mr. Thompson was requested by the magis+ 
trates to engage a school agent to assist in establishing and su- 
perintending schools. In the central school, 208 children were 
in attendance, increasing in numbers and growing in knowledge. 

At Mendoza and San Juan, schools were established under the 
same favorable auspices. The other provinces of the Rio de la 
Plata are yet without the blessing of a scriptural education ; but 
they are ready to receive it, and the president will give all pos- 
sible encouragement to the work. 

The British system was introduced into Chili in 1821, the di- 
rector and principal secretary of state giving the utmost encour- 
agement tothe undertaking. Schools are established at Santiago, 
Valparaiso, and Coquimbo. The cause is said to have suffered, 
however, from the want of some one to superintend and multiply 
the schools. The government and people are ready and anxious 
for its more general introduction. 

In Peru, the system hasbeen introduced and is rapidly extend- 
ing uader the auspices of Bolivar. The first schools were es- 
tablished in that country in 1822, but they suffered much from 
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the fate of war. The central school at Lima was established in 
the college of the Dominican Friars. In Ocopa, a college of friars, 
with ample funds, has changed its character, and become, through 
the agency of Bolivar, a seminary for the education of youth on 
the British system. That general has issued a decree for estab- 
lishing a central school on this system, in the capital of each 
province, throughout Peru. From these schools teachers are to 
be sent to all the towns and villages. Orders also have been is- 
sued for sending, at the expense of government, two young men 
from each province in Peru, to England, to receive there the 
best education that can be obtained. Ten of these young men 
are now in England. In Colombia and Guatemala, many schools 
have been established, and nothing seems to be wanted to ensure 
the complete success of the system, but properly qualified per- 
sons to superintend the business. 

‘In reviewing the state and progress of education in South 
America, there is undoubtedly much to gratify and cheer the 
hearts of those, who delight in the progress of knowledge, and in 
the welfare of man. Besides the pleasure that arises from seeing 
what has actually been done in the few years in which those new 
States have enjoyed the boon of liberty, there is yet more to cheer 
us ip contemplating the general feeling which pervades the coun- 
try upon the important subject of education. Duing my seven 
years’ residence in that country, I had intercourse with all classes 
of society there, and through repeated conversation and otherwise, 
have come, I think, to understand what are the actual feelings and 
desires of the people upon this point. J have no hesitation in 
saying, that the public voice is decidedly in favor .of UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION. I never heard, even once, what is still to be heard 
elsewhere, ‘‘ that the poor should not be taught.” ‘The very op- 
posite feeling most undoubtedly exists and prevails among the 
clergy and the laity, the governors and the governed.’ 


EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 
[Extracted from English Magazines.] 

In the Netherlands, the system of mutual instruction is now 
firmly established, and in full action. Handsome donations have 
been received from the king, princes, and town of Brussels.—In 
Denmark, the same system enjoys the patronage of the kine, 
and the effective support of the nobility and clergy. In this 
kingdom, are more than a thousand schools established on this 
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plan; and religious instruction is provided for by royal enact- 
ment.—In Sweden, the schools are generally prosperous, and 
enjoy the royal patronage. ‘The funds of the institution are in- 
creasing, and a central school is about to be built at Stockholm, 
for the training of instructers.—In Norway, the system has been 
recently introduced with good effect.—In Russia, and Tuscany, 
the schools are going on well.—In France, within two or three 
years, they have made a retrograde movement, owing to the with- 
drawment of the patronage of government.——In Spain and Portu- 
gal, little if any thing is doing at present. From these, as well 
as a thousand other facts, it is manifest, that where the Bible is 
not valued and read by the mass of the people, the advantages of 
education and civil liberty are not appreciated. 


SEMINARY FOR TEACHERS. 


The inhabitants of the town of Shrewsbury, Mass. have sub- 
scribed the sum of $4,000 for the purpose of aiding Mr. J. G. 
Carter in establishing, in that place, a Seminary for the impor- 


tant object of preparing Teachers for Common Schools. 
Boston Rec. & Tel. 


TRIAL OF A SCHOOLMASTER. 


A schoolmaster in Harvard, Mass. has been tried for expell- 
ing alad from his school, who refused to attend prayers when 
in the room. The Court held that the master exercised a right- 
ful authority ; and the jury acquitted him without leaving their 
seats.—Ibid. 

WRITING. 


A new system of writing has been discovered, whereby an entire 
change of hand is effected, and great improvements may be made, in 
afew hours. Wé have paid some attention to this system ; and are 
induced to notice it froma conviction that it is of great importance 
to those who wish to acquire a quick and elegant business hand. The 
author has published a book, with plates explanatory of his system, 
which he sells for 25 cents, singly. Persons at a distance can receive 
five copies of it, by enclosing one dollar, by mail, post-paid, to Caleb 
Hopkins, No. 11, Front-street, New-York.— New- York paper. 











Erratum.—In our last number, p. 114, 1. 2, for ars read a are, and omit the comma. 
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